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with no wizard frenzy. The processions
I have chosen are either those, like the
House of Mammon, that have enough
ancient mythology, always an implicit
symbolism, or, like the Cave of Despair,
enough sheer passion to make one forget
or forgive their allegory, or else they are,
like that vision of Scudamour, so vision-
ary, so full of a sort of ghostly midnight
animation, that one is persuaded that they
had some strange purpose and did truly
appear in just that way to some mind worn
out with Avar and trouble. The vision of
Scudamour is, I sometimes think, the finest
invention in Spenser. Until quite lately
I knew nothing of Spenser but the parts I
had read as a boy. I did not know that
I had read so far as that vision, but year
after year this thought would rise up before
me coming from I knew not where. I
would be alone perhaps in some old build-
ing, and I would think suddenly " out of
that door might come a procession of
strange people doing mysterious things with
tumult. They would walk over the stone
floor, then suddenly vanish, and every-
thing would become silent again.3' Once
I saw what is called, I think, a Board